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Progress of Improvements, and Increase of our 
Subscriptions in Cincinnati. 

Every body is astonished at the rapid growth 
of our great Commercial Metropolis—the Queen 
City of the West. Nor is this progress confined 
to mere physical or mechanical advancement; for 
in no place within our knowledge has more been 
done for educating the rising generation, and 
promoting the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the inhabitants, and aiding the progress 
of science and the arts. Hence we find the Cin- 
cinnatians, a reading and thinking as well as 
working people; and a thirst for higher attain- 
ments in knowledge pervades in a good degree 
all classes of the community. We find this happily 
exemplified in the reports of our agent, Mr. Great- 
rake, who has recently added 240 subscribers to 
our list from that city and its vicinity! Quite a 
number of these he informes us are mechanics 
and workingmen, some of whom have gardens 
to cultivate, but more subscribe for our paper be- 
cause they perceive that it aims to dignify labor, 
and to advance the interests of all classes of pro- 
ducers, who are in fact the true nobility of our 
land. 

One instance of liberal patronage from mechan- 
ics, we cannot forbear mentioning for the credit 
of the establishment. In Bevin, Scott & Co’s. Ma- 
chine Shop, corner of 7th and Smith sts., there 
are 25 persons employed, and at the solicitation 
of our agent, all of them became our subscribers, 
excepting two who were Germans unable to read 
English! All paid their subscriptions in advance, 
too, the proprietors of the establishment kindly 
advancing them the amount for that purpose. 

With such an array of mechanics and working 
men, as we find on our list now, we assure them 
we shall not be forgetful of their interests. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Onto Mecnantcs’ 
Institutes, at Cincinnati, has been in progress for 
the past ten or twelve days, and issaid to present 
a very interesting display of taste and skill in me- 
chanism and the arts, though for some cause, not 
fully understood, it appears that the mechanics of 
the city generally do not co-operate with the as- 
sociation. Why isthist Can any one inform us? 





‘The Artist and Artisan’ is the name of a spirit- 
ed little sheet printed daily at the Mechanics’ 
Institute during the above named exhibition.— 
We received four numbers of it just as our paper | 
was going to press. 


Tue Arproacainc Suow at Davton.—We are 
gratified to learn that the Mecuanics of Dayton 
have formed an association, and have resolved to 
hold an exhibition, in connection with the agri- 
cultural] show, on the 23d and 24th inst. A letter 
received by us from an officer of the Agricultural 
Society says: ‘The mechanics have envered into 
the arrangement with spirit, and will, no doubt, 








exhibit a creditable array of articles, though the 


as they can do, under other circumstances. The 
farmers, too, manifest more interest than hereto- 
fore in regard to the exhibition, and we have 
therefore reason to anticipate a much better dis- 
play than for several years past. We shall, of 
course, expect to see you on that occasion.” We 
don’t intend to be any where else!—En. 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
Will meet at Columbus, Oct. 22. 


There will be a meeting of the members of the 
State Board of Agriculture, (as elected by the 
Convention in June) at Columbus, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22d, at 10 o’clock, A. M., tor the purpose of 
organizing said board, and conferring with the 
committee on drafting a memorial to the legisla- 
ture, and generally for devising means for the pro- 
motion of agricultural improvement throughout 
Ohio. As it is very important that all parts of the 
State should be represented, it is hoped that all 
the members of the Board will endeavor to be 
present. 

( By the advice of Messrs. Ridgway, Medary and 
Sullivant.) 

The following gentlemen compose the State 
Board: 

Allen Trimble, Greenbury Keen, Samuel Span- 
gler, Darius Lapham, J. P. Kirtland, J. H. Hal- 
lock, Joseph Vance, Samuel Medary and M. L. 
Sullivant. 





ProriraBLe Merino Sxeer.—Some of our read- 
ers have expressed doubts as to the correctness of 
the reports that have been published respecting 
the amount of wool produced by a small flock of 
Pauler Merino sheep, owned by Col. H. S. Ran- 
dall,of N. Y. The following extract from an 
editorial article in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal 
gives the product of another such flock, belonging 
to J. R. Speed, Esq., of Caroline, Tompkins coun- 
ty. 

‘His stock buck’s fleece weighed ten pounds and 
four ounces, one years growth; and washed clean 
by brook water. This we know is rather a tough 
story, but can be fuliy substantiated by the afi. 
davits of respectable gentlemen who were present, 
and witnessed the shearing and weighing. A 
large number of his full blood merino ewes shear- 
ed over five pounds of well washed wool; sam- 
ples of which are now lying before us; and as 
an evidence of its quality, Mr. Speed was offered 
for his whole clip, from full blood and grades, 
forty cents cash, per pound. His flock number 
about sixty, about one half of which are full bloods 
and the remainder one half, three fourth and 
seven eighth blood merino. 

“We hope that our farmers will endeavor to 
avail themselves of crosses from this truly valua- 
ble stock of sheep, as we understand Mr. 8. will 
have a few pure merino buck lambs to dispose of, 
the coming fall—his ewes are not for sale at any 
price, as he intends increasing the number of his 
flock before seliing any.’ 





Oxra SEEDS A SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE.—We find 
in the papers a letter signed J. F. Callen, addressed 
to H. L. Ellsworth. declaring that the seeds of 
Garden Okra, when roasted and used as coffee 
cannot be distinguished therefrom, and many who 
have tried it pronounce it equal to the best ‘Ja- 
va.’ The beverage is perfectly healthy, and as 
the seed is easily raised, he thinks it ‘destined at 
no distant day, to expel from our markets one of 
the most extensive articles of import.’ This 
sounds rather windy—but the matter can soon be 
decided by experiments, and we should be glad if 
some of our readers who have raised a surplus of 
of the seeds this season would try them as coffee 
and let us know the result. 


Standard weight of grain per bushel.—By a law 


shortness of time will prevent their doing as much | of Ohio, passed March Sth, 1845, it is” provided 





that a bushel of wheat shall consist of sixty pounds; 
a bushel o: rye fifty six pounds; a bushel of corn, 
of fifty six pounds; a bushel of barley, of forty 
eight pounds, and a bushel of oats of thirty three 
pounds. 


Wheat injured by ‘Ants’—Inquiry. 

Mr. Batenam:—Permit me to describe a field of 
wheat sown by me this fall, and make one or two 
inquiries respecting it. The soil is a yellowish 
loam, with but very little clay; was in meadow” 
for several years past, but the grass having failed 
this season,I plowed it up. The plowing was 
done early in August, with a deep furrow; turned 
the sod well under, then rolled it. The seed 
was sowed the first week in September, and har- 
rowed in. It came up finely, but in the course of 
two or three weeks I observed that it did not grow 
as I expected, and on examining closely I found 
a large number of small b/ack ants at work on the 
young blades; they would eat off the plants to 
the surface of the ground, especially on the dry- 
est parts of the field, and where the turf was the 
tenderest. 

Now I wish to enquire if there is any remedy 
for this evil, and if so, what! 

Respectfully, yours, &c., H. W. SABIN. 

Strongsville, Cuyahoga co., O., Oct. 1845. 

Remarks.—We think triend Sabin is certainly 
mistaken in reference to the cause of the injury, 
done to his wheat; that the insects he saw on the 
young plants were not ants, or else they were not 
engaged in the mischief he has attributed to them; 
for the habits of the whole ant tribe are such as, in 
our mind,render his supposition very improbable. 
We are inclined to suspect that the insects mis- 
taken for ants were the wheat fly, and that its 
worms were at work on the roots, causing the 
death of the young plants. Or, if the insects 
were really ants, we think the fly had preceded 
them, and was the real cause of the mischief, and 
that the ants were engaged in seeking the eggs 
or nits ot the fly, or some other richer food than 
the plant itself. Will friend S. look more elosely 
—see if there are not small worms about the 
roots; and if not, send us a few of the ‘ants’ with 
specimens of the eaten blades in a letter.—Eb. O. 
Cutt. 





Grape Culture and Wine Making. 

We have before spoken of the extent of the 
vine culture near Cincinnati. The following 
letter to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
furnished us by the author, affords valuable 
statistics of the products and profits of a 
vineyard for a series of years. The 2300 vines, 
at the distance apart stated, occupied a little less 
than one acre of land.—Ep. O. Curt. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 26, 1845. 


Mr. President: —U pon referring to some memo- 
randa of my father. I find amongst others, the 
following account kept of the produce of his vine- 
yard since 1837. As a number of our mem- 
bers are cultivating the vine, I thought it would 
be interesting, as it is difficult to obtain a state- 
ment of the kind kept minutely for a series of 
years. 

It shows the actual produce, and the certainty 
of the crop before any other fruit in this latitude, 
and the difference between the Catawba and Isa- 
bella, as to the yield and certainty. The Isabella 
having borne a first rate crop for nine successive 
years, the Catawba failing occasionally, from rot 
and the effects of insects. 

The vineyard has a southern exposure, fronting 
on the Ohio river, was planted with rooted plants 
in 1834, and contained at that time 1775 vines, 
placed in rows four feet apart, and three feet dis- 
tance in the row—the ground being previously 
trenched, and the stones taken out to the depth of 
two feet. 
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In the fall of 1837, the first crop was picked as 
follows: 
made 667 gals. wine. 
1125 Isabellaand Cape vines, yielding 113 bushels 
making 469 gals. and 650 Catawba, yielding 51 
bushels making 198 gals. 


1838, vintage, Sept. 10, produce 327 gals. 
1839, “ 6s " “e 440 ““ 
1840, ss «© 20, Isabella 240 


“ce 


(Catawba 45-305 

This year (1840) most of the Catawba rotted on 

the vines. From this time there were 2300 vines, 
about one halt of each kind. 

1841, vintage, Se 


“ 


237 gis. Catawba, 


275 Isabella, 


pt. 15, produce, 
‘ * ya Be) 


se ‘ “e 


512 gallons. 
166 gis. Catawba, 
319 ** Isabella, 


485 gallons. 


1842, vintage, Sept. 12, 


1843, vintage, Sept. 15 * 250 gis Catawba, 
“ = a = 288 ** Isabella. 
538 gallons. 
1844, vintage, Sept. 12, “ 108 gis Catawba, 
e ad se “ec 


306 * Isabella, 
414 gallons. 

283 gis. Isabella. 
349 ‘* Catawba. 


632 gallons. 


1845, vintage, Sept. 
ai te ae 


About one-eighth of the Catawba grapes were 


stroyed by bees and other insects after ripen- 


ds 
ng. ears 

fhe quantity eaten by three families is not ta- 
ken into this account. 

The ground has always been thoroughly hoed 
in the Spring and kept free from weeds, never 

anured, until last winter, when the ground was 

overed and dug in, in the Spring; and from the 
result this season, it would pay well, as the vines 
are in better condition than they ever were, after 
yielding a heavy crop. 

The vines have been trained to stakes, and the 
bearing wood cut out, after having borne one sea- 
son, leaving two shoots, trained the same season, 
o e to form the bearing hoop or bow, and the oth- 
er cut to two eyes, to propagate wood for the next 
year, the vine never having but the hoop and the 
two eyes left for fruiteach year growing at the 
same time. 

This year the ends of the vines have been nip- 
ped, and the suckers taken out four different 
times. 

The following estimate I have made from what 
it has cost this year, and is not far from the actu- 
al expense, although the labor has been done by 
the hands doing the other work on the farm; and 
in making wine, extra hands were always em- 
ployed. By planting, cuttings, and preparing 
the ground by subsoil plowing when it can be 
done, would lessen the expense. The price is 
what the wine was sold at from the press this 
season, and is a low estimate: 

ESTIMATE: 


2,300 Vines, at 6c. $138 00 
2, 300 Poles, at 2c. 46 00 
1,000 do replaced, 20 00 
Trenching ground and planting, 80 00 
Manuring last Fall, 30 00 
2 months work each year, 9 years 225 00 
Extra work in making wine, 150 00 
Interest on investments before crop, 15 00 
$704 00 

Cr. By 4,306 galls. Wine, at 75c. 3,229 50 





$2,525 50 
The expense of cultivation previous to the first 
crop is not accounted for, nor is the press, casks, 
&c.; but the actual expense of cultivating an 
acre of grapes, where persons are hired to attend 
to other work, would amount to but very little, as 
but a short time is required to attend to cleaning 
the vines during the season. 
Yours, respectfully, 
WM. RESOR. 


164 bushels grapes, from which was | 
At this time there was} 


. . 
| To the Farmers. 
SCIENCE FACILITATES MONEY GETTING. 
Science, in its most comprehensive significa- 
tion, means knowledge. Knowledge is our cogni- 
tion of material and spiritual things through the 
medium of our external senses, internal conscious- 
ness and reasoning faculties. To know, implies, 
ause of our mental faculties. To know a thing 
is tocomprehend it fully, in its essence, its prop- 


erties, its uses, and ail its relations to other things. | 


The field of science or knowledge is boundless as 
the universe. It is wide enough and broad 
enough to engage all our faculties forever, and 
continually elevate them in the scale of develop- 
ment. It need scarcely be mentioned here that 


the mind is progressive in strength and power,—| 
that its operations are all at first exceedingly lim-| 


ited and simple, but gather force and comprehen- 
sive capacity until it becomes able to span the uni- 
verse and unfold its mysteries. The child is weak 
in body and mind, but the truly developed man 
is strong physically and mentally. But if a per- 
son grows up in the exercise of his bodily pow- 
ers only, he will remain achild in mental mauni- 
festations. His course through life, as marked out 
by himself, will exhibit a childlike vascillation, in- 
decision, unsteadiness of purpose, and ignorance 
of the greatest advantage and profit. These 
truths are exhibited in daily experience, and ac- 
knowledged by all. Science gives strength, en- 
ergy, activity and foresight to the mind, and 
hence its indispensible utility. 


1. The first position I shall take, is, that edu-| 


cation is as necessary to the farmer as to him of 
any other pursuit—the learned professions not ex- 
cepted. Farmers and all, have seemed, and still 
seem to acquiesce in the ruinous sentiment, that a 
thorough education is only necessary for those 
/who intend to obtain a livelihood through the 
medium of a profession. Hence they have agreed 
, to let them monopolize all the learning of the age. 
A farmer sends his son to an Academy or College, 


and this deemed sufficient evidence that he is des- | 


tined for some elevated station where he can get 
a living by his wit. Ask a farmer why he does 


'not provide his sons with the means of a good ed-| 
ucation, that is, more than is obtained at a com- 


mon school, and he will generally reply, ‘O they 
are only going to be farmers, and it is useless to 
waste money in giving them knowledge.’ Against 
this sentiment I protest, here, now, and forever. 
Nothing can be more suicidal. 

But, says one, afarmer can chop, log, plow, 
|sow, thresh and go to mill and market without 
;much ‘larnin,’ but how can the professional man 
|get along without a good education! A profess- 
ional man can succeed as well, yea, even better 
without mental discipline, than the former. Itis 
|not known, that, while the people are uncultiva- 
ted, humbug is more available for the lawyer, 
| physician and clergyman, than real 


/ningover with humbug. But does the tarmer’s 
| business afford any chance for the successful in- 


| vestment of this species of capital! 


|count, but the ignorant farmer cannot, and is a 


‘continual loser by his ignorance. Let, then, the’ 


sickly sentiment be banished. The farmer needs 
'as much knowledge as any other business man. 


| This point will be further elucidated by what’ 


| follows: 


| > . ° . | 
| 2. but why is science necessary to the farmer | 
| 


in money getting! I answer, for the same rea- 


| 80n that it is necessary for any other individual, | 


| 


| whether in commercial or mercantile, or profess- 
ional business. Taking mankind indiscriminate- 
ily, the uneducated are rarely successful in any 
branch of business. There may be many exam- 
ples to the contrary appearing, but all these it will 
be found are educated in branches most necessa- 


gy of thought. 
strong natural powers early learn to think, and 


ces will sometimes give the mind such a direction 





eae oS 
| They are well aware of it, and the world is run-| 


The ignor-| 
}ant Doctor can turn humbug to a profitable ac-| 


ry to their pursuit, if no: by the instructions of| 
others, by their own activity, industry and ener-| 
Some, (but they are few) with) 


make life a continual scene of study, especially | 
in all matters pertaining to their occupations.— | , 
| Small incidents, or apparently trifling cireumstan- | table Physiology, which teaches the influence of 


as will prove of incalculable advantage or disad-| tion. ea ) 
vantage.~ It takes but little in early life, to ren-| exactly the adaptedness of different soils to dif- 





| der many individuals favorites of fortune, or the 
scattered sons of adversity. Hence it is no argu- 
ment in favor of ignorance that some unschooled 
individuals are successful in money getting. In 
jany capacity to which he he may be called, a man 
asks according tohis power. There are two kinds 
of business power—knowledge and money.— 
Money without knowledge is useless, and soon 
flies to the winds; but science without mon- 
ey is productive, and will soon command it if 
wanted. This is the infinite advantage of the 
former over the latter;—hence, money cannot be 
so profitably invested as in disciplaining or edu- 
cating the young. One thousand dollars are 
worth, at least, one hundred per cent more ex- 
pended on the education of a farmer’s son than 
in leaving it to him at last with common ignor- 
ance. The mind is capable of infinite expansion, 
and is able to reason, generalize and conclude in 
proportion to its strength and knowledge. The 
naturally strong mind is doubly strengthened by 
discipline,and thus its reasoning connected, while 
the weaker intellect of him who would be the 
dupe and victim of the cunning, would be ren- 
dered mighty enough to cope with the world, to 
succeed in business, and maintain its rights.— 
Hence,the weak need discipline, if any thing, 
more than the strong. But it is difficult to dis- 
criminate in yout:., and the safe rule, is, to edu- 
cate all. In every business enterprise, there are 
many things to consider and forsee in order to en- 
sure success. The farmer has as many difficult 
problems to solve, and as many intricate calcula- 
tions to make, as any other individual. The cor- 
rectness of his solutions and the accuracy of his 
calculations, depend upon the strength of his fac- 
ulties, and the extent of his knowledge. 
3. But wherein does science directly aid the 
, Farmer in money getting! It enables him to seize 
upon every hint,every new occurrence, and every 
phenomenon that occurs in the range of his pur- 
suit, and turn them to profitable account. Hav- 
ing a mind well disciplined and fruitful in resour- 
ces he is able to take such advantage of even fa- 
miliar things and perpetually recurring incidents 
as would escape the attention of the ignorant.— 
The falling of an apple was nothing new or extra- 
ordinary in the course of nature, yet a Newton 
seized upon the trivial occurrence and developed 
the great law which governs the universe. Al- 
/most al great discoveries have been occasioned 
|in such @ manner as to excite our astonishment 
| that they were not thought of before, after being 
'explained to us by the discoverer. Yes, ‘why 
were they not thought of before!? Simply be- 
cause there had been no one who thought enough 
to think ot them. The unintelligent farmer does 
little more than follow in the footsteps of his fath- 
|er, and if his father labored under disadvantages 
and met with frequent losses that might have been 
avoided, he also is toiling for nought, under this 
erroneous example, not knowing how to correct 
it. He does not dream that any improvement 
can be made, and frequently persists in following 
the old practice long after others have made thou- 
sands by adopting anewcourse. Many, too, like- 
wise ridicule what they call ‘book farming’ as 
though all the routine of their business were sim- 
ple and known by every farmer’s boy. To esti- 
mate the simplicity of agriculture, let us look at 
| it in its reality. Besides embracing much of al- 
most every branch of learning it draws extensive- 
ly upon Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany 
and Meteorology. The first teaches the composi- 
tion and properties of the different soils, and spe- 
cies of vegetation, together with that of light and 
heat, air and moisture, and every material thing. 
The second teaches the description and classifi- 
cation of the extensive variety of minerals which 
make up the globe, and constitute the basis of the 
soil, while its hand-maid, Geology, teaches the 
manner in which they enter into formation of the 
earth, the signs by which different soils may be 
known, &c. Botany describes to us every thing 
that vegetates and blooms,and Meteorology directs 
our attention to the winds and the storms, and 
enables us to prognosticate the changes of the 
natural elements. To these may be added vege- 


light, heat, earth and water in producing vegeta- 
By these sciences we are enabled to know 
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ferent grains, grapes and plants, before planting, 


and hence the farmer can give each kind of seed 
its most natural nurse without incurring the loss 
and delay of repeated failures. He is also thus 
enabled to guard his farm, and keep each field in 
its original vigor and constant productiveness.— 
Had we time and space, we might give some idea 
of the simplicity of agriculture. With proper 
knowledge, the farmer might make more money 
With a pleasurable amount of toil than he now 
does by constant, slavish labor. Ohio is not half 
as productive as she should be with the same phy- 
sical effort. She has animal strength enough, all 
she needs is mental power. 

Is not then, the business of the farmer as ardu- 
ous, and does it not require as much varied learn- 
ing as any other pursuit! And if discipline and 
science facilitate money getting in the professions, 
will they not much more facilitate it in Agricul- 
ture! The lawyer, doctor and clergyman deal 
with man, while the farmer deals with nature.— 
The study of the human character may be intri- 
cate, but the study of nature in her greatness and 
grandeur is not less so. 

But Jet it not be understood that science and a 
cultivated mind are valuable only in facilitating 
money getting. No, no, they havea nobler, lofti- 
erend in view—the elevation of the character 
and the promotion of human happiness. They 
have in charge the mighty spirit of man, and 
their sublime mission is to exalt it above the dust 
of earth and the glittering darkness of gold and 
corrupting wealth. They facilitate money getting 
only that man may have time and means to enno- 
ble himself, and grow up intoall perfection. This 
mission of science will be considered in my next. 
Here I close for the present, most earnestly com- 
mending tothe attention of the reader the only 
eternal interests of his being—the interests of 
the glorious mind. 

L. A. HINE. 

Cincinnati, O. 


Agricultural Schools. 

Mr. Batenam:—In the proceedings of the State 
Agricultural Convention, there was proposition 
for establishing Agricultural schools, for preparing 
the farmer for a successful prosecution of his pro- 
fession. Asa considerable amount of scientific 
knowledge is necessary to the farmer, in his usual 
occupation, as well as in the varied duties of life, it 
is believed that such schools would be produc- 
tive of the most beneficial results. And it would 
be desirable to have them so located as to be with- 
in the reach of all. These schools should be mad+ 
to embrace the branches usually taught in acade- 
mies, and high schools, and be accessible to the 
mechanic and laboring man, as well as the farm- 
er. ‘The colleges and high schools, as at present 
constituted, are beyond the reach of the people 
generally. Very few except the wealthy ever 
avail themselves of their advantages. A large 
majority even of the wealthy farmers and me- 
chanics, find it exceedingly inconvenient to send 
their sons to those institutions, and the education 
of their daughters is accompanied by nameless 
difficulties. Our common schools afford the 
means of instruction, it is true, in the elementary 
branches, to all; but for want of suitable instruc- 
tors, or a suffi ient degree of interest in the pub- 
lic mind, it so happens that scholars generally 
leave tho e schools, with very little valuable 
knowledge. Under the present state of things, 
the mass of the community must necessarily be 
left with avery imperfect education. To remedy 
these defects, and put a knowledge of the higher 
branches within the reach of all, is an object of 
the highest importance. A plan was brought 
before the legislature, at its last session, which it 
is believed would accomplish the object. It was 
proposed as follows: 

1. That a house suitable for a high school be 
built as near the centre of each township, as 
convenient, by a tax to be levied by a vote of the 
township. 

2. That the building, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the school, be under the control of three 
directors, to be elected by the vote of the town- 
ship. 

3, That those directors have similar authority 
over the affairs of the township high schools, to 
that exercised by the common school directors. 


4. That the teachers of the high schools be re- 
quired to obtain a certificate of qualification to ith 
teach the branches usually taught in Academies.| My cellar floor has been laid six or eight years, 

5. That no scholar under the age of fourteen,| and when newly washed the small stones may 
or, who is not well instructed in the branches| be seen (worn off level) as close to each other as 
usually taught in common schools, be permitted to| they would lie in a bucket of water, and as firm 
attend the township schools. as shells in a block of marble. 

6. That such as attend the high schools be en- 
titled to receive so much out of the public school| 1 made a horse rake some years ago, from Mr. 
fund, as they would have had a right to claim, if| Thomas’ directions in the “Genesee Farmer,’ but 
they had attended their district school the same | have subsequently much improved it. ‘Thus:— 
length of time. | Tenon the rake head at each end, and mortice a 

he above is an outline of the propozed institu-| piece of seantling on; let itbe one foot long in 
tion as presented tothe legislature. In addition, | front of the mortice, and eighteen inches long be- 
by authorizing the township directors to employ | hind it; round it off at each end, (especially the 
lecturers on agriculture and the various branches | front) on the under side. Attach the horse to 
of science connected with the mechanic arts, it| the front end (by putting in a staple) just one half 
is believed the people would have schools exactly | the length of the teeth from the head, one third 
suited to their wants, within their reach, and | (which is Mr. Thomas’ direction) is too short; it 
both as it regards distance, and pecuniary means, | will pull the handle over forward when the teeth 
accessible te ail—the poor as well as the rich.— | catch in front. The improvement, however, 
These schools might truly be called, ‘the people’s | principally consists in the eighteen inches behind. 
colleges’—which while they would add very little | After pulling back the rake when full; press down 





it on the top gently, so as to level the surface, 
and unite each barrow full with the last laid. 














to the public burthens would be productive of the 
greatest good. For, in a short time, they would | 
supply the community with common school teach- 
ers, of superior qualifications. Parents would be | 
ambitious to prepare their sons and daughters to| 
attend the high schools, as soon as they Were of | 
the proper age. Farmers’ and mechanics’ sons 
could all obtain a knowledge of those sciences 
which are necessary to a successful prosecution 
of their respective professions. The common 
people, the ‘bone and sinew,’ the laboring men, 
those who live by the sweat of the brow, would 
thus be ennobled. Instead of a few as at present 
being taken and educated at the Colleges, and 
thence sent back, not to mingle on terms of equal- | 
ity with the people, but to pursue the learned | 
professions, and be placed in a circle of society | 
above them; under the proposed institution the | 
many would be educated at home in the people’s| 
colleges, and remain on the farms and in the| 
workshops, and, by ‘their enlightened minds and 
virtuous manners, lead our happy State to the| 
gates of glory.’ : a 
What has been said will probably suffice to bring 
the subject before the people, and the writer leaves | 
it with the hope, that some one more able may in- 
vestigate, and do it the justice it deserves. ‘ 
SENEX. 


Mortar for Cellar Floors - Useful hints. 
Srrm:—The frost and the drought have prevailed | 
here to the complete prevention of any success- 
full agricultural experiments. In the absence of 
these, I send you an account of a very success-| 
ful exper:ment in making acellar floor. In Eng- 
land, | have seen a great number of “plaster” | 
floors, but never saw one equal to the one in my 
cellar not only for hardness and durability, but 
for cost of materials. It is without a single crack, | 
and as hard asastone. It was made in the fol-| 
lowing manner: | 
When the plastering of my house was finished | 
I found a quantity of refuse lime, which had not 
slaked soon enough for them, thrown out of the} 
box, and after lying there a few weeks, had all| 
become slaked, except a few lumps of unburnt! 
lime stone; the largest of these I threw out. L| 
then cast the lime into a large box or ‘mortar bed,’ | 
adding a little water, and worked it well with | 
the tools the plasterers had left. The sand I used | 
for plastering was collected from the roads and) 
consequently contained much small stone. The 
plasterers, of course riddled it so that I had sev-| 
eral loads of these small stones, &c. lying near the| 
‘“‘mortar bed.” I threw this into the bed and) 
mixed it with the lime; proportion seven or eight | 
parts to one of lime. I am aware that those who| 
know nothing of the chemical affinity of lime for| 
carbonic acid and silex, would think of impro- 
ving their floor by adding a larger proportion of, 
lime—especially if they had plenty of it at hand. | 
This would ruin their floor; put it on the land, or 
let it lie a nuisance sooner than spoil the floor 
with it. 
Make the mortar stiff enough to bear wheeling 
in a barrow, lay it about three inches thick, ma- 
king it the whole thickness as you proceed, be- 
ginning at the side opposite the door, and with a 
corn-hoe held with the handle perpendicular, hit 





the handles and it will raise the points of the 
teeth over the accumulated hay. This renders 
thé single rake superior to the revolving one, if, 
indeed, there be any stumps or uneven ground. 





Another Hint.—I have had in use for some 
years, an implement, similar to a horse rake with- 


out teeth, with three cultivator teeth inserted at 


proper distances for marking out corn ground.— 
If the ground be ‘drag-loged’ previously, it does 
the work well, and with speed. The cultivator 
follows nicely, the distances being uniform. 

Again —I run my cultivator with the wide end 
before; this method has several advantages, one 
of which is, it throws the soil a little towards the 
corn, whereas, the common method throws it a 
little from the corn. 

Respectfully, &c. 


Augusta, O. JOHN WATHEY. 





The Fair at South Charleston. 


We had the pleasure of attending the exhibi- 
bition of the South Charleston (Clark Co.) Agri- 
cultural Society, on the 9th and 10th inst. The 
weather being rainy the day previous, and some- 
what threatening on the daysof the show, doubt- 


|less prevented many from attending froma dis- 


tance and lessened the number of animals and 
other articles exhibited. Thedisplay did not in 
all respects equal our“expectations; it was very 
respectable however, and in some departments 
very good. 

The cattle exhibited were remarkably fine—es- 
pecially the Durhams of the Messrs. Harrolds and 
the Messrs Pierce; we doubt whether two superi- 
or herds can be found in the State. A few of the 
same kind were also exhibited by Mr. Houston 
and others, @eserving of notice; and a lot of 20 
or 30 head of grade steers, from one half to seven 
eighths Durham, belonging to Mr. Madison were 
deservedly much admired—these were purchased 
by Col. Buffemberger. A Durham bull belonging 
to the Messrs. Renick obtained the first premium, 
and was afterwards sold to Judge Harrold for 
$80. f 

Of Sheep there was a good display, mostly Sax- 
on and Merino. Mr. Pugsley was there with a 
load from Fayette co., and Mr. Linton from Clin- 
ton co., besides those from the adjoining region. 
Mr. Pugsley, we believe, took the majority of the 
premiums on sheep. 

Of Horses and Swine the show was very meagre 
We were suprised at this; being in a region which 
is known to proudce a goodly number of these 
unimals. * 3 

Of Implements, too, there was a deficiency, 
though much was not to be expected in this line 


owing to the distance from large towns and man- 


ufactories. There were several loads of good 
fanning mills exhibited, some waggons, plows, 
&c. Messrs. Ridgway & Co., of Columbus sent 
one of their subsoil plows, and Messrs. Whitely 
& Franklin, of Springfield were there with their 
very superior plows, the same as were shown at 
Columbus and commended by the convention in 
June, only of a better finish. These were all 
tried, and excited universal admiration. (We 
don’t believe better plows can be found in this or 
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any other State than those of Messrs. Whitely & | may be able to reap the advantages of science, of 


Franklin.) 
The Domestic Department of the exhibition was 


which they had just heard. 
One suggestion made by us to the South Charles- 


sadly deficient in the number and variety of arti-| ton Agricultural Society, we hope will receive 


cles, though all that was exhibited in this line) their deliberate consideration. It is this: that} 


There were two lots|the name and sphere of the society be changed, | 
of fine butter,and some superior carpeting, do- | 


was of excellent quality. 


mestic linen, bed quilts, &c. 
count for the smallness of the number of exhibi-| 


tors in this department, for it was evident from | ident to us, from the fewness of the contributors, | 
the large number of ladies present as spectators | 


that they feel interested in the objects of the so- | 
ciety. Perhaps the exhibitions have lost the charm | 
of novelty with them, and an occasional change | 
of its location would serve to stimulate them to 
effort. 

An Address, it had been announced would be 
delivered in the meeting house, but it appeared 
that proper efforts had not been made to ob- 
tai aspeaker for the occasion; so our particular 
Sriend, the editor of the Cultivator was urged to 
undertake that duty. The house was crowded 
to excess, and, with a large proportion of the 
FAIR; presenting, we thought, the most interest- 
ing partof the exhibition! Judge Harrold intro- 
duced our friend to the audience as one who had | 
become favorably known to many of them, as the | 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator; alluded in a flatter- | 
ing manner to the services he hud rendered in | 
the cause of agricultural improvement in another | 
State, and the anticipated influence of his labors 
in Ohio. 








} 


Mr. B. commenced by informing the audience | What course the coming Legislature will pursue, ‘an advertisement on our last page. 


that he came there entirely unprepared to address | 
them; that he was nota penhcanion, and what | 
he should have to say would not deserve the! 
name of an address, though he was quite willing, 
with their indulgence, to attempt to entertain 
them for a short time. He said his friend Judge | 
Harrold had alluded to what is being done in| 
Ohio and elsewhere for the improvement of agri- | 
culture, and he desired, in the first place, to ex-| 
plain what was properly to be understood by the | 
phrase improvement of agriculture. He said it in-| 
cluded, first of all, the improvement of agricultur- 
lists; that the farmers of our land must be im- 
proved and elevated so as to command more re- 
spect from each other and the community around; | 
that they must become men of greater intellectual | 
and scientific attainments; more of reading, think- 
ing men, and make their profession exercise the 
powers of the mind as well as mere muscle, before 
much wiil be done in the way of agricultural im- 
provement. He spoke at some length, and with 
earnestness, of the necessity of the better educa-| 
tion of farmers, especially farmers’ sons, and said | 
that agriculture was beginning to be studied and 
practiced as a science, as well as an art, in other 
countries, and the time was soon coming when it 
must be so here; that ina few years, none but those 
who practice farming according to the princi- 
ples of science will be able to make farming 
profitable. By the principles of science, he said, 
was meant the prin¢iples of Nature; that the stu- 
dy of Agricultural Chemistry was the study of 
the revelations of nature in reference to the ope- 
rations of the farmer and the improvement of the 
soil, the crops, and animals with which he has to | 
do. He then explained at some length the nature 
and importance of chemical analysis, and the ap- 
plication of chemistry to the practice of agricul- 
ture, and spoke of the results that the teaching of 
science had already produced, where they had 
been thus reduced to practice. Mr. B. spoke for 
nearly an hour, and, judging from the attention | 
paid by the audience, and the fact that, although | 
it was during dinner hour, none left the house, | 
we think his remarks were very well received.— 
He seemed a little embarrassed, at first, by the | 
gaze of so large a number of beautiful eyes direct- | 
ly before him, but he soon recovered himself, and, 
we thought, gained animation as he observed an | 
occasional smile from the fair listeners! | 
Judge Harroxp followed with a few appropri- | 
ate remarks to the young men, whom he observed | 
had contributed more than their fathers t 
hibition. He thought it was the boun 
their fathers to afford them every poss 
agement for tbeir elevation and improvement—| 
that means of education, and agricultural books| 
and papers, should be furnished them, that they | 


den duty of 


ible encour- | 


We could not ac-| counties. 


so as to make it the society of Clark and Madison 
Then hold the annual fairs, alternate- 
ly, at suitable places in each county. It was ev- 


and from remarks that were made, that the society 
and its exhibitions are declining in interest. The 
number of members, and the consequent amount 
of funds, are too small to allow the premiums to 
embrace a sufficient range of objects; and the exhi- 
bitions presented too much of sameness to be very 
interesting or profitable, especially to those who 
are not engaged in cattle raising. Hence, we be- 
lieve the usefulness of the society would be great- 


ly promoted by the change, and that those most) 


interested would find greater advantages results 
ing from the exibitionsin a short time. We have 
been informed, also, that it is already determined 
to hold a fair next year at Springfield; and this 
being the case, we think all will admit it would 
be better to unite, and make one good show, than 
to have two indifferent ones in the same county. 
We make these suggestions now that they may be 
reflected on. We have no desire to dictate, but 
simply wish to aid in promoting the greatest good 
of the greatest number. It may not be best to 
take any steps in these matters till it may be seen 


and what plans may be 
Board of Agriculture. 


The Hamilton County Agricultural Exhibition 
came off, pursuant to notice, at Carthage, on 
the 16th and 17th of last month. We have seen 
no account of it, except a brief notice in the Ga- 


_zette, by friend Hooper, from which it appears 


that the display of animals and farming produc- 
tions was respectable and interesting, and the at- 
tendance of spectators quite numerous; still it is 
more than hinted, that as a body, the farmers of 
Hamilton did not do themselves full justice on this 


| occasion. 


The address was delivered by the president, 
Mr. Caldwell, and is highly spoken of We hope 
to see it published soon, with an official report 
of the proceedings. (With our increasing sub- 
scription list in Hamilton county, we shall antici- 
pate seeing a great increase of interest in the ex- 
hibition of the society next year.) 


The Oberlin (Lorain county) Exhibition appears, 
by the report just received, to have been very in- 
teresting and well attended. Indeed, the paper 
states that it was more like a county convention 
of farmers than any former meeting of the kind. 
A very excellent address was delivered by Dr. 
Kirtland, which, it is hoped, will be pnblished.— 
Remarks were also made by the president of the 
society and others, and the exercises were enli- 
vened by good music, with several original songs 
&ec. That's the right way to do up the business: 
We may speak of this again. 

Mr. Bayless’ Address, on the formation of the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society, is publish- 
ed in the Steubenville Herald. 
pleasure from its perusal, and shall endeavor to 


find room for a large portion, if not all, of it in 
our next. 


(<" Look here! We again request our friends 


in the different counties of this state, and else-| 
where, to send us newspapers or letters with re- 


ports of doings of agricultural societies, &c. 


Jack Frost paid his first general visit to this 
region on Sunday night, October 5th; and the 
second, just one week later. Farmers, generally, 
were prepared for him. 


Mistakes AND Omissions may have occurred in 


° | A ay ° . , spe 
o thisex-|sending the Cultivator to subscribers, and we| Young man, espe 


will thank our friends to inform us thereof in all 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 
ever to do so without taxing us with postage if 


possible,) missing numbers will at all times be 
supplied. 


,, growth as rich (dry) bottom lands. 


We have derived | 
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(<7 We must again ask the indulgence of our 
friendly correspondents for delaying attention to 
/some of their letters of inquiry and other commu- 
‘nications. They will see we are doing our best 
to dispose of the grists on hand. 


Remarks on the Magnetic Telegraph, on Milk 
Cellars, Subsoil Plowing, &c., &c., will appear in 
|our next. 


No pictures this time. Cause—the engraver is 
‘sick, and has too much work on hand. We must 
'send elsewhere before long. 

Analysis of Soils.—Farmers who have been giv- 
ing some attention to agricultural chemistry, and 
| wish to have their soils analysed, are referred to 


Dr. Ray- 





recommended by the State | mond, who was formerly a resident of Buffalo, N. 


Y., we know to be a man of science, and we be- 
lieve is well qualified to perform such analysis. 


A Dritiine Macntne for sowing wheat and oth- 
(er grain, the invention of Mr. Pennock of Ches- 
| ter county, Pa., has been exhibited and tried in 
this vicinity, by John Connelly, for some days 
'past. It looks like a good implement, especially 


‘for lands much liable to winter-killing. We have 
/not yet seen itin operation, but expect toina 
‘day or so. The proprietor intends to exhibit it at 
‘the Fair in Dayton, on the 23d and 24th inst. 

| The fine plows manufactured by Messrs. Frank- 
lin, Whiteley, and Wilmington, we learn, will 
also be present on that occasion. Beat them 
whe can! 


The Box of Mustard Seed sent us by Messrs. 
Fell & Co., and manufactured from Ohioseed, has 
‘come to hand. Well have it fairly tried, and re- 
/port in our next. Those of our friends who have 
‘cultivated the seed, or feel a particular desire to 
‘test the flavor of the article, will please send for 
'a canister, if they have opportunity. 
| 
| Mustarp Seev.—‘Ruricola’ will find answers to 
most of his inquiries about mustard seed in our 
paper of September 15th, last page. The price 

next year will not probably be much less than 
this, unless a very large amount should be raised. 
‘Upland sandy soil’ is not so well adapted to its 
Any soil well 
suited for corn will probably answer. 


Notice of Publicatons, &c. 

Colman’s European Agriculture, part iv, is at 
length received, and from a glance at the contents 
| we judge it to be an interesting number—shall 
speak of it again and perhaps give an extract or 
two when we have read it. The chapters of this 
number are,—General Considerations; Agricul- 
ture as a Pursuit; Markets; Cattle Markets 
Smithfield do.; Grain Markets; do. out of London; 
Mark Lane Corn Exchange; Corn Duties; Mode of 
adjusting labor and wages; The Dead Meat Mar- 
| kets;Vegetable and fruit markets;Market Gardens; 
| Covent Garden; General Markets.—Price 50 cts. 
_per part; A. D. Phelps Agent, Boston. 


| Lardner’s Lectures on Science and Art, part x1, 
contains a continuation of the principles of Me- 
chanical Science; and several other important 
‘subjects that ought to be understood by every 
cially by young mechanics and 
intelligent farmers.—Price 25 cts. per No. for sale 
by the booksellers. 


| Skinner's‘ Farmers’ Library, and Monthly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture..—The publishers of this beau- 
tiful work are conferring real service on the cause 
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ot i a eo ——— 
of agriculture by the republication in its pages O!| sheep farming readers will soon procure it for | a second, called the Boston Pine, is now offered 
such standard foreign works as Petzhoidt’s Lec-| themselves. It can be had at all the booksellers| for sale. The proprietors say of this—‘it was 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry, which was com-| jn a short time. raised from seed in 1834. at the same time as Ho- 
pleted in the first te numbers of the Library, | | vey’s Seedling, and is one of the most valuable 
and the greater work now in progress, ‘The Prin- | ’ . " NT | kinds ever produced. It is scarcely as large as 
ciples of ta by Albert D. = Our | LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | Hovey’s Seeding, but possesses the Jeuhehio eee 
only regret is that so few farmers in this country) ~~) cane = | perty of being ten days earlier, remarkably beau- 
are qualified torightly appreciate these works, and | tay os — - een —— Garden. | tiful, of a me vich, alalng red, equally if not 
willing to pay $5 a year for this monthly treasure.| The following timely hints on the fall manage-| more productive, continuing long in bearing, and 
Those who have the disposition and ability to un- | ment of flowers, are by Mr. T. Wryter, a skil- | of the most delicious fine flavor. The flowers 
dertake the study of agriculture as a science, and | ful florist of Cincinnati, from whom we hope are all perfect, (having plenty of large stamens,) 
especially the managers of Farmers’ Clubs and hereafter to receive an occasional article for our) and will always bear an abundant crop, with or 
Libraries should by all means obtain this work for columns. We copy now fromthe Cincinnati En-| without any other variety. The vines are ex- 
winter evening studies.—Greely & M’Elrath,New | quirer.—Ep. | ceedingly vigorous, having a large and rich dark 
York.—5 per year. | When the frost destroys the tops of your Dahlias, | foliage, and the hardiest of any variety in culti- 
Teachers’ Advocate.—This is a large weekly pa- cut them down to within three or four inches of | vation.” Price of plants $3 per dozen. 
per, in double quarto form, established in — Ps cpr gohemcieg tone os con eat mac . — . 
»wi s j : ; j Ps | days, ger; tor se yarm Wwei | 1 T YQ: ’ ah y~M 
pose alge oe een ation on. the roots will take the second growth, w hich | MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 
ceived the first three numbers from our friend the | must be avoided. When you take up your Dahlias, | ~~ Ww yer Saal de Bi teen toe fee as 
Editor, than whom few men in our opinion, are | be sure to mark them, to prevent any mistake, | er of yee — , FE ROR y SO ae “te such 
better qualified for the task of editing such a work. | which will occur if you take up more than one | ye a ot me ost a - sem sre - pc ee 
We heartily commend this paper to school teach- before you mark them, and cut off all the RR) Oe ee eae ee 
ers and the friends of education in Ohio. Terms|root fibres, and the tubres will ripen in less| tion list, and whose interests are, in many re- 
$2 per year.—Epwarp Coorer, Editor, Syracuse, time. spects, identical with those of the farmers. As 
N.Y : | Turnover your beds and borders, and transplant | 500M as arrangements can be made for obtaining 
bh , ‘such biennials and perennials as will stand the | emgravings, we design making this department 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental) winter with aslight protection, and divide fibrous |More interesting, by giving illustrations of the 
Trees, &c., cultivated and for sale at the Mt. Hope | rooted plants, such as Panseys, Scarlet Lychnis, principles of mechanical science. These will be 
Garden and Nursery, Rochester N. Y., by Ellwan- perennial sun-flowers, and many others both ten- |.!mportant to young farmers as well as mechanics. 
ger & Barry.—This is one of the most compre- ger and hardy. Tender bults,such as Amaryllis,| We also invite mechanics and their friends to be- 
hensive and best arranged catalogues we have formosissima, Tuberose, Gladiolas. Tigridie pavo- come contributors for this department of our pa- 
ever seen; and we know from personal inspection yea, conchiflora, &e., should never be allowed to| per: 
that their grounds contain a very large and choice ¢gme jn contact with a frost. (hrysanthemums| The following article will be found richly worth 
assortment of fruit trees” and other nursery pro-| should be abundantly supplied with water, and|2@ perusal, not only by mechanics, but by every 
ductions. Those who wish toobtain really choice pe removed into the house on the approach of good citizen of our towns and villages. Itis the 











articles in their line will do well to send orders to | frost. | production of one of the best and most gifted 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry. Catalogues will be Prepare your beds for tulips, which ought to be minds of the age, and is as well adapted to the 
sent gratis to all applicants. | done two or three weeks prior to planting, to al-| towns in Ohio as in New York: 


Messrs. Bissell & Hooker, (See advertisement low the ground to settle. The last of this month) \Jeehanies and their Improvement. 
on last page,) have a very large number of graf- plant Crown Imperials, Hyacinths, Crocuses, and | [Extracts from an address delivered at the opening of the first 
ted apple trees, of remarkabiy fine growth, large all hardy bulbs that flower in the spring. Hardy | course of lectures before the Mechanics’ Literary and Benevolent 

e eee ’ 3 ’ R ek. 1 tbe 25 tal shrubs may b red Society of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by Prof. A. Porrer,now Bishop of 
size and very thrifty, and embracing a general Roses and any ornamental shrubs may be moved | pennsyivania.| 
assortment of varieties, which those wishing to| With safety the tast week in this month; now 


‘ J é - see I need hardly remind this assembly, that the 
plant orchards will do well to procure. They will | is @ good time to trim roses of any description. r ; 


commencemert of such an enterprise is an event 


tind Messrs. B. & H., men of veracity and honor. THE PARLOR OR THE CONSERVATORY. of some public importance. Though composed, 
New Work on Sheep. Remove all tender plants into the house with-| for the most part, of mechanics, and to be con- 
outdelay. Carnations, Picotees, and choice Pinks 





pee ducted with a special view to their improvement, 
“Take Ridge, Tompkine Co. ao ee should be protected from heavy frosts, snow and | it by no means follows that this mnalidien ig in- 
by Harper & Brothers.—pp. 437—price 75 cents, | 72!" through the winter, although these plants are | teresting or important only tothem. In contrib- 
ea oun ’ considered hardy, snow and rain is certain de-| uting to their welfare, it must contribute in the 
: _ | struction to them if allowed to freeze when wet | same proportion, to the welfare of all. For, be it 
We regard this as as the most valuable and im- with either. Still continue to pot tender roses in | remembered, that the manufacturers. mechanics 
 ae.ays work for farmers that has appeared for @ moist weather. Mignionette should be kept near | and artisans of this place, form its most numer- 
ong time. We obtained a copy when at the N. | the glass, where it will bloom freely, and emit its| ous, and, I may add, its most useful and influen- 
Y. State Fair, then just issued from the press, and delightful fragrance through the winter season. | tial class. As the country supplies the raw ma- 
have examined it closely, and we do not hesitate When you remove your plants out of reach of| terials of human subsistence, and is oceu pied 
to say it is just what is wanted by thesheep farm- frost, you must not neglect to give them plenty of| principally by an agricultural population; so it is 
ers of this country. All who have been readers air whenever the weather will permit. Hyacinths | in towns and cities that these materials are worked 
of the agricultural papers of New York for seV- intended for glasses should be planted in the open | up into articles of use and luxury, by mechanics 
eral years past, must have some knowledge of the ground without delay, and remain six weeks,| and artisans, who, with their families, constitute 
qualifications of Mr. Morreil for writing @ work | which will make them throw out root-fibres more | its principal inhabitants. They are the young me- 
of this kind. He combines long experience and freely than if placed in the glasses at first, and|chanics and apprentices of a town, therefore, 
close observation, with a large share of scientific wi] require no attention until shifted into the| whose influence is to be most powerfully felt, a 
knowledge; and in preparing the work now before | glasses. few years hence, on its industry and enterprise; 
us he has evidently spared no labor or research Tulips do not bear removing so well as many | at its local and general elections; in the support 
to make it as com lete as possible; or, in the lan- bulbs; it will be necessary to plant them in pots, | ot its schools and churches, and on all occasions 
guage of the pretace, ‘a strong work.’ Previous and sink the pots under ‘ground for six weeks, | of public interest oremergency. Ifthe town is to 
to its publication, the manuscript was submitted then place them in the windows, and they will| be improved, enlightened, elevated, who can do 
to the inspection of the executive committee of bloom well. It must be remembered this applies | it, so effectually, as its most numerous and active 
the N. b State Agricultural Society, and received to double Tulips, not the common garden variety. | citizens! and if it is to decline in morals, intelli- 
the tollowing commendation from that body.— | Fuchsias and such piants that shed their leaf in| gence and prosperity, believe me, that it is among 
“The committee have great pleasure im recom-| the winter, should be watered sparingly until | this class that the leprosy wiil first break out, and 
mending the work to the attention of wool-grow- | the leaves are off, then discontinue, or give but| its foul taint be most widely and fatally diffused. 
ers, and others interested in the breeding and jittle through their dormant season, and they may | Tell me of any town, the intellectual and moral 
management of sheep, as one containing a large | be kept in the cellar, out of reachof frost. “Calla| condition of its mechanics and operatives, and 
amount of practical and scientific information on | Ethiopica shouid be potted without delay; if in-|I will tell you the condition of the town it- 
this most important branch of American agricul-| tended to bloom early, should be kept in a pan of|self. Tell me the character of its apprentices, 
ture.” ; , water, and be careful of frost—this plant is very | and I will tell you what its condition ere long 
The work contains a complete history and de-| tender. Camellias should be washed clean before | must be. “ 
scription of all the knowa varieties and breeds brought into the house. Geraniums will need| In view of these facts, I must confess my 
of sheep, illustrated with portraits of the _princi- | but little water to be kept in a healthy state. amazement at the apathy which so generally pre- 
pal kinds, with remarks on their comparative val- T. WINTER. | vails respecting the intellectual and moral welfare 
ue for different purposes; their management in| ee - of mechanics; and my still greater amazement at 
different countries and climates, their diseases, | New Srrawserry.—Tue Boston Pive.—The| the contempt (worthy only of a dark age) with 
&c., &c. An appendix is added, embracing up- lovers of fine strawberries throughout the coun-| which some are disposed ‘to look down on this 
wards of twenty letters from eminent wool-grow- try, are under obligations to Messrs. Hovey & Co.,| most usetul, and in cities, most numerous and 
ers and sheep fatteners in different States, detail-| of Boston, for producing two superior new varie-| powerful class. Who can observe the workings 
ing their respective modes of management. ities of this fruit. The one known as Hovey’s| ot the social system, or peruse the records of the 
Ve would extract a chapter or two from this Seedling has already become the standard variety | past, without feeling that theirs is a commanding 
book, did we not feel confident that all of our in most of the best gardens of this country, and | influence! What class, during the last seve 
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centuries, occupies a more prominent place in 
the history of civilization and of constitutional 
liberty!’ Where amidst the dense darkness of the 





| eonileom. while he honored Washington as ‘the 
| first man of the country,’ did not hesitate to style 
| even ‘the first soldier of the revolution, [Greene,] 


| posing as it was evidently dying, the experiment 
|could do no harm if it should fail of doing any 
|good. Butin ashort time the tree began to re- 


middle ages, first arose a taste for the comforts) was a mechanic. He who was the first choice of | cover, and is at the present time, to all appear- 
and refinements of life? Who first taught the his country as her representative at imperiai|ances, a healthy tree. A smaller pear tree was 
feudal lords to encourage industry, instead of courts, and who, sent to baffle the arts of prac-|also attacked with the blight, and on being bored 
idleness; to substitute the improvement of his es- | tised diplomatists, and face the menances of exas-| in the same manner, it also recovered. 


tate, and the embellishment of his castle, and the 
cultivation of personal refinement, in place of a 
coarse and prodigal hospitality? 


| perated power, did it all, and did it triumphant- 
‘ly—was a mechanic. [Franklin.] And finally, 


Who first sup- | he, who in Congress and in Conventions, by the | prev 


In the same orchard, two years ago, five or six 
apple trees were attacked with blight, and from 
ious experience with the pear trees, I bored 


plied comodities for modern commerce, thus open- | mere force of intellect and of knowledge, with-/ them also, excepting one, that was left for future 


| 
| 


ing friendly intercourse between distant, dissim- out any gift of eloquence or external show, could | experiments. ‘The consequence is, all that were 
ilar, and hitherto hostile nations, and making the | still command the confidence, and sway the opin-| bored have recovered, but as yet no means have 
improvements and discoveries of one the com-/ions of the wisest; the man, who, to use the lan- | been discovered to restore the one that was left. 


mon property of all! 
kindled the long extinguished spirit of civil liber- 
ty! or, rather, let me say, who, for the first time, 
lit up that glorious spirit, which alone deserves 
the name of civil liberty,—aspirit which deman- 
ded written guarantees for individual rights, and 
taught that the State, instead of being what an- 
cient republicans considered it,—a stupendous 
idol, to whose honor and aggrandizement the 
freedom and uappiness of individuals were 
to be profusely sacrifice, was but an agent, orser- 
vant, appointed for the benefit of all, and respon- 
sible to all, alike for its faithful stewardship! To 
these questions, history returns one and the same 
answer. It was fromthe free cities of Europe, 
founded, sustained and enriched, by mechanics 
and tradesmen, that these blessings took their 
rise. It was these mechanics and tradesmen, who 


first conceived a taste for the arts and comforts | 


of peace, who communicated this taste to the 
higher classes, aud supplied commerce with its 
rich freights of wealth and utility. It was they 
who first taught the lesson, not yet fully learned 
in Europe, of systematic and successful resistance 
toarbitrary power. Enterprising and intelligent, 
knowing what was due to their industry and 
skill, and feeling that royality itself looked for pro- 
tection against the insolence of haughty and rest- 
less barons, to their prowess and wealth, they 
claimed to be represented in the councils of the 
State. Thus arose the ters etat, or third estate of 
the realm, which has for so many ages held the 


balance of power in Europe between the monarch | 


and his nobles, and which, as the common or 


middling class, has been infusing more and more | 


of freedom into the constitution of every civil- 
ized people. ; 
In this land, above all others, it becomes us to 


make grateful and respectful mention of the ser-| 


vices which mechanics have rendered the cause 
of liberty. Their enterprise, be it remembered, 
was among the cause: which first excited the 


jealousy of the mother country towards her Amer- | 
It was by her oppressive and un- | 
natural efforts to strangle that enterprise, that | 


ican colonies. 


she contributed to weaken the ties of affection 


which bound them to her, and awoke on these | 


shores acry for independence. In the fearless 


remonstrances which were laid at the feet of roy-_ 


ality; in the negociations which were opened; in 
the measures of retaliation which were concer- 
ted and putin execution; in the firm and enlight- 
ened policy which saw distinctly its object, and 
moved right onward to its attainment, who were 
more active or influential than the mechanics!— 
And when, atlength the die was cast, and the 
tidings {rom Lexington and Bunker Hill proclaim- 
ed that there was no hope but in arms and in the 
God of battles, who stood forth, conspicuous in| 
the field, in the cabinet, and at foreign courts? 
In the army of the revolution, I can recall no 
name, Washington’s only excepted, which occu- | 
pies a prouder place in the memory and affec- | 
tions a1 a grateful people, than that of Nathaniel | 
Greene, the blacksmith. In the deliberations of | 
Congress, and in the negotiations with foreign | 
powers, I see no worthier representatives of the 


cool, sagacious, inflexible, upright and far-reach- | 


ing statesman, than Benjamin Franklin, the print- 
er, and Roger Sherman, the shoemaker. I need 
not add the names ot others scarcely less honored. 
If we would know what mechanics were at the} 


his life,’ and whom another colleague describes as 
|‘aslow spoken and almost tongue-tied man, but 
| With a head as clear as light, he, also, was a me- 
chanic. [Sherman.] 

| [shail not be suspected, I trust, of recurring 
to these facts for puposes of flattery. I recur to 
them, that | may show young men what may be 
expected of those who have such models. I recur 
to them, that | may exhibit, to all who hear me, 
|the true position, both political and moral, in 
| which mechanics stand; and the deep interest 
| which it becomes us all to feel in their welfare 
/and improvement. And, above all, I recur to 


them to prove that manual labor and study are not, 


as they are generally thought to be, incompatible; 
| that itis pertectly practicable for a young man to 
| be cultivating the highest talents, nursing the no- 
blest purposes, drinking deeply from the purest 
| springs of knowledge, while he still pursues, with 
| diligence and zeal, his daily task at the forge or in 
the work bench. 

| It is time to do away that unworthy prejudice, 
| which has so long tended to estrange from each 
|the laboring man and the student; which serves 
to perpetuate that distinction between working- 
;men and gentlemen, which in a country like ours, 
| where there are no hereditary perrogatives, and 
| where every man man must be, at last, the arti- 
| ficer of his own fortune, is, 1 do not hesitate to 
say, of all distinctions, the most absurd and per- 
nicious However it originates; whether, as for- 
merly, in a disposition to stigmatize all labor; or 
| whether, as more recently, in a wish to exalt man- 
ual labor at the expense of that which is intellec- 
tual, it merits only exercration. I give but ut- 
terance to the spirit of our institutions, and to 


And above all, who first re-| guage of Jefferson, ‘never said a foolish thing in| I believe therefore that boring is the only effectu- 


jal remedy known for blight; and as the results 
of these experiments may prove valuable to oth- 
ers, I offer them for a place in the columns of the 
Cultivator. fours, &c. 
J. T. HARVEY. 
Morgan, Ohio, Sept. 1845. 


Remarks.—The foregoing is pretty strong tes- 
timony in favor of the practice recommended; 
| but still we have our doubts in relation to it. We 
|have known experiments of the kind to be tried 
without any obvious effects whatever; and _ rea- 
‘soning upon scientific grounds we can discover 
no principle or law of vegetable physiology that 
/seems to favor the belief in such a mode of cure. 
| We are not incredulous, however, and if careful- 
ily repeated experiments prove that this remedy 
|is indeed effectual, we shall rejoice to know it. 

We wish Mr. Harvey had been a little more 
particular in his statement, and informed us at 
what time in the year the boring was done, how 
long after the blight appeared; whether the hole 
was left open or plugged; whether the affected 
portions of the top were cut off; whether the ap- 
ple tree that was not bored, died, &e. 

We know of quite a number of large pear trees 
‘in the vicinity of Rochester, N.. Y., that were 











| badly affected with blight four or five years ago, 
| but recovered, and have since grown finely, with- 


)out anything whatever having been done to them. 
Ep. O. Curt. 





Farming, Crops, &c., in Preble county. 
Extract of a letter to the editor, dated Eaton, Preble 
co., O., Oct. 9, 1845. 

Preble county has this year produced from 15- 





| 000 to 20,000 bushels of Flax Seed, which has 
that in this land we are, or at least ought to be,| been sold at an average of 85 cts per bushel. This 
all working men and all gentlemen. If there is | !§ considered here a fair business, on ordinary 
any disgrace in being a workingman, in winnin | clay soils, which predominate in this county— 
ones way to respectability and usefulness by| yielding from nine to thirteen bushels per acre, 
means of effort and industry, let it attach to him/ @nd being soon thrown into market, and leaving 
who toils with his brain, as well as to him who) the ground in good order for rye or wheat. There 
works with his hands. And if there is any hon-| is every year more or less wheat sown in this 
or in it, let it not be reserved for him alone who| county, but Tam sorry to say it is an uncer- 
wields the axe or the hammer; but let him who/ tain crop here. One great cause of failure is the 
adds to this the faithful use of his mental and | ‘spewing up’ of the soil, and thereby exposing 
moral powers; and him, too, who though not a| the roots of the young plants to the freezing and 
mechanic, nor, in the ordinary sense, a laborer,| thawing of winter. Could we have snow as they 
still spares no toil,if he can but restore his client to| do further north this would not be the case; but 
his rights, or his patients to health; and him who, | it is not more than one winter in five that we 
while the mechanic is stretched upon nis couch. | have snow enough to afford good sleighing. Is 


the views of all good and wise men when I say, 


the hands of the republic. 


/ station, labor of some kind is the inheritance of| 


in profound and refreshing slumber, has to keep 
anxious and wasting vigils, preparing for his 
place in the desk, or in the discharge of official du- 
ty,—iet him, too, receive his share of honor at 
j In this country, 
where so few are born to opulence, and none to) 


all; and whoever pursues that labor, in a liberal 
and enlightened spirit; striving to cultivate his 
talents, and refine his taste; ready for every good 
word and work, and never content while he may 
win for himself a brighter name, and a larger 
sphere of action; he is, in the truest and highest 
sense, a gentleman,—and if he lives, will one day 
take his place beside the proudest of the land. 
[Remainder in our nezt.} 


Boring Fruit Trees to cure the Blight. 
| 
Frienp Batenam.—Four years ago, a valuable 


era of the revolution, and what, in point of influ-| pear tree of mine, about ten inches in diameter, 


ence, they must ever be, in a country like ours, 
jet this suffice :—Of the committee of five appoint- 
ed to draw up the Declaration of Independence, 
two were mechanics. (Franklin and Sherman.]} 
Of the brave men who led our armies, he, whom 


| was attacked with the blight so as in a short time 
| to appear almost dead—then the question was, 
how to save the tree. Having heard or read that 
| boring was a remedy for the disease, I bored the 





there any way known by which we can obviate 
this freezing out of the wheat! Should the roller 
be applied! [Will not some of our frienés who 
have had experience in managing such soils, send 
us advice on this subject.—Eb.] 

Corn is unusually abundant with us this season, 
and we have not stock enough to consume it; 
hence, if the Scioto valley should fail to supply 
the deficit which ‘fate’ has caused on the Re- 
serve, just pass on the horned tribe to the Miami 
valley, where there is abundance to spare. Dr. 
E. M. one of your subscribers here, has raised this 
season 100 bushels of corn per acre, and did not 
more than half try; but, being full of enterprise 
and experiments, he may dosomething next year 
worth your notice; if so, you will hear from him 
or me. 

In the matter of farm stock, Preble is at least a 
feet behind the times—though a few farmers have 
got the Durhams, and we hope soon to see other 
signs of improvement. In the article of Swine 
we do well—our farmers all seem to understand 
Porking—our great crov being corn, and this is 
lavished on their Swineships most profusely. 





‘tree through the heart with an inch augur; sup- 


The copies of the Ohio Cultivator received in 
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this county, (though few, compared with what 
there ought to be) are evidently doing good among 
the farmers, as many of them are trying experi- 
ments, and stimulating one another to make im- 
provements in their practice of farming. We 
should be glad if your traveling ‘Rake’ would pay 
our county a visit, but if hecannot do so, your 
friends in Preble wili continue to gather and for- 
ward names as heretofore, to be added to your 
list. Yours truly, G. D. HENDRICKS. 


Facts in Wheat Culture. 

The past season has been marked by some im- 
portant developments in the culture of wheat. 

Dr. Noble, ot Delaware, has tried the relative 
advantages of planting wheat in drills, nine 
inches apart, and sowing it broadcast in the usu- 
al way. The soil and treatment in other re- 
spects were precisely alike. The result was 34 
bushels on the sown land, and 42 on the drilled. 
These experiments were made on fields of some 
acres. 

By planting the kernels just six inches apart each 
way, and feeding the plant on food containing, in 
a soluble state, all the elements necessary to build 
up its entire system, including the materials to 
form the straw, as well as the berry, a gentleman 
in England has grown at the rate of 160 bushels 
per acre! 

Mr. James Campbell, of Scotland, has tried 
several interesting and successful experiments in 
the way of soaking seed wheat, barley and oats 

. With a saturated solution of neutral salts, con- 
taining, as nearly as practicable, the precise ele- 
ments found inthe grain. The object of this 
was to secure to the young plant a double supply 
of its appropriate nourishment. The effect has 
been a large increase in the crop, at a very tri- 
fling expense. 

Other experiments have been tried in France, 
with a view to determine what portion of the 
organic, as well as mineral elements found in 
cultivated plants, is derived from the soil in 
which they grow, and what from the atmosphere. 
This is an important inquiry, and one that should 
be prosecuted in this country. The people of this 
State have paid something more than $300,000 
for a geological survey of its territory. A tithe 
of that sum judiciously expended to diffuse 
among all our rural population a knowledge of 
the science of agriculture, would confer a ten- 
fold greater benefit on the community at large.— 
Breadstuffs and provisions must be produced 
with as little labor in New York as out of it, or 
farming will be a very losing business in the Em- 
pire State. 

The manufacture of human food, like the fab- 
rication of clothing, will soon be profitable to 
those only that combine the greatest skill and 
knowledge with manual toil. If a farmer will 
not study the laws of nature, which govern the 
transforma.ion of certain elements of earth, air 
and water into corn, oats and potatoes; and the 
farther changes of these vegetables into pork, 
beef, milk and wool, his hard labor will be of lit- 
tle worth.— Gen. Farmer—1844. 

From the Lancaster Gazette. 
Dogs and Sheep. 

The question must soon be decided whether 
dogs or sheep are to be raised, as it is evident that 
both cannot be kept in the same vicinity. In 
every neighborhood that we have heard from, the 
destruction of sheep by dogs, has been alarming- 
ly great, especially since last spring. A very wor- 
thy farmer ot our acquaintance, who lives a short 
distance from this piace, informed us a few days 
since, that he purchased a small flock of fine sheep 
afew years since, and, notwithstanding they 
were mostly ewes, and produced a great many 
lambs, he has now the same number he commen- 
ced with, the entire increase having been destroy- 
ed by dogs. He informed us likewise, that it is 
the dogs kept in this town, that destroyed the 
sheep. A farmer’s dog is not suffered to live long 
after he has been detected in killing sheep, or 
even suspected of such an offence; but as the 
owners of those animals who live in town have 
no sheep, they will generally do all in their pow- 
er to protect their favorites from harm. It is a 
fact, though a strange one, that more of the ca- 


nine race are kept in towns and villages in Ohio, 
than is common elsewhere. 

Tempting bounties have been offered for the 
destruction of wolves, while these are notso much 
to be feared as dogs, even in the new settlement. 
In the State of Kentucky, thousands of sheep 
have been killed ina single county during the 
last winter and spring, supposed to have been 
the work of wolves, though ‘t has been ascertain- | 
ed that the wolves are innocent, and the charge | 
now rests upon their cousins, the dogs. Efforts | 
were made in the legislature at its last session, to | 
tax owners of dogs so heavily as to induce them | 
to kill off these marauders, but it was found un-| 
popular, andso nothing was done. Something | 
must be done for the protection of wool-growers, 
besides a tariff, or the dogs will extirpate the 
whole of these useful, and most profitabie ani- 
mals. 











Commenting on the foregoing, the Zanesville | 
Gazette, adds: 


‘There is do doubt of the fact that we have far | 
too many dogs for any valuable purpose, and there | 
is as little doubt of the fact that owners of sheep 
are not generally aware of their rights in refer- 
ence to sheep-killing dogs; nor are owners of dogs 
aware of their liabilities. The law affords ample 
redress where any one dog concerned can be iden- | 
tified; but in that as in all other cases “catching | 
goes before hanging.” A case was deeided in| 
the Court of Common Pleas of this county, a year | 
or twosince, in which a great variety of points | 
was raised, and the law was very fully discussed. 
When time permits, we shall allude to this law | 
more fully, as well as to the law (or want of law) | 
to protect ungathered crops.’ | 





Short Grass.—The Abington Virginian speaks | 
of a section of the country where the grass is so 
short from drougth, that the farmers have to lath- | 
er it before they can cut it! 





The perfect Mechanic. 
‘I have learned my trade, sir, and what more is | 
now wanted! I have served seven years, and it | 
is a pity if I must still keepon learning. Is there | 
to be ho end to learning a trade? 
This is the language We daily hear from the ma- | 
son,who builds more than half his chimneys wrong | 
endup. This from the carpenter, who makes his | 
door and floor joints with a view of letting the air | 
circulate freely—who puts up his gutter that are | 
so true and level that the water is at a loss what 
course to take, at length it runs over on to the) 
plate, and thence inside the rooms, saving us the | 
trouble of sprinkling the fioors to lay the dust on | 
sweeping the house; the paper and the carpets | 
are moistened also, and the moths are obliged to, 
scud for their lives. 
The blacksmith, too, is ready to say he has) 
learned his trade. His welding needs soldering, | 
and his horses go lame; but the has learned his | 
trade,’ and why should he read more than the | 
news of theday! The fopling from College reads | 
Latin, and Greek, and French—he has committed | 
to memory the problems of Elucid—he has ‘been | 
through coliege’—learned out, why should he| 
study more? 
The millwright makes you a gate,—he makes | 
a formal display of his plumb and his square, and | 
his work is as neat as a pin; but he forgets to cal- | 
culate on the pressure of the flood—he stops your | 
complaints, but he never stops the water—he | 
works by the rule—he, long ago, ‘learned his | 
trade.’ 
Oh, generation of idlers! Who hath taught | 
you to flee from mental exertion! Who hath | 
taught you that the time has come when there is | 
no need of mental exercise! The bee learned | 
her trade in the cradle, and the swallow builds | 
her nest by the pattern which was set her some | 
years before the flood. But man was created to| 
make progress in knowledge; his nature cannot | 
be satisfied with present acquisitions, and he must 
advance. 
‘Be yé perfect,’ saith the scripture; but we are! 


mer, who, without regarding the times and the 
markets, without reflection and without thought, 
follows implicity the track which his father trod 
—grows the same plants that the pilgrims did, 
without regard to the probability of a demand for 
his products.— Ploughman. 





Boys’ PLowrne Mator.—At the Newcastle Co. 
(Delaware) Agricultural Exhibition, last month, 
there was a spirited plowing match for boys un- 
der 16 years of age, It is thus described: “Now 
followed the second match, being entries for boys 
under 16 years of age; eight of whom entered.— 
Their performance was indeed surprising. The 
first premium was won by a lad by the name of 
Janvier, the son, as | understood of a poor widow 
woman; and when asked whether he would have 
a piece of plate or its value in money, replied he 
would take the money, “he wanted it for his 
mother.” The second was won by master George 
Jackson, a boy ten years old! (a son of Mr. Bryan 
Jackson, a large farmer,) and thought small of his 
age. The clearing up furrow of this lad exceed- 
ed any effort ever saw of the kind by a boy.— 
In addition to the second premium, Mr. Pedder 
presented to him through a member of the Com- 
mittee, as coming from the Messrs. Prouty, whose 
plough he held, a beautiful little watch,with chain, 


| key, &c., and the possession of it seemed to grati- 


fy the little fellow much; nor was it scarcely less 
gratifying,apparently, tothe numerous spectators, 
who all voted him the General Tom Thumb of the 
plowing ground.” 


‘Serpent? Cucumbers, alias Gourds.—The Milan 
Tribune copies our late notice of a long ‘cucum- 
ber’ grown near this city, and adds the follow- 


ing: 

‘ That does pretty well, but it don’t come up to 
a vegetable “sea serpent” we saw in town last 
week. It was a cucumber, of the same species 
mentioned above, raised by Capt. Disprow, of 
Berlin, and was five feet and three inches long!— 
The Captain says he has one growing, a number 
of inches longer, which he will bring forward 
when this is beaten.’ 


Oh hush! Mr. Tribune, your ‘cucumber’ is 
nothing but a worthless Texan Gourd, while ours, 
on examination, we found was—was—‘one of 
the same sort!’ 


Letter and Song, by ‘Rural Bard.’ 

Mr. Eprror:—Your excellent paper is truly a 
spacious hall, under your charge, in which the 
farmers of this great State can meet. become ac- 
acquainted, and mutually benefit each other. If 
you will be sokind as tolet me in, I will try to 
entertain the company for a few minutes, while 
you can abstract your mind from earthly affairs, 
and meditate about the * * * * 

As I am astranger to your guests, I calculate, 
by-way of making myself known, to play the ego- 
tist, making myself the hero of my own tale. I 
am an odd kind of a genius, that every body 
knows in these parts. In the general way 
I am a pretty quiet kind of a fellow, but when 
my ‘garrulous instrument’ gets uncer headway,its 
noise and velocity is astonishing. Nobody but 
myself thinks that I am anyways smart; and al- 
though that is my firm conviction, yet | am won- 
derful modest. But of all places to mantle my 
cheek with blushes, there’s no place like a draw- 
ing room full of those dear creatures, who are 
such a vexation to diffident old bachelors. But 
don’t think that Iam an old bachelor, for I am 
clear of that crime. 

I subscribe in full faith to every article of the 
‘Farmers’? Creed... Nothing pleases me _ better 
than to see a good farm kept in good order, to 
chat with the good hearted proprietor, catch 
pleasant glances from his rosy cheeked girls, 
and then set down to a good old fashioned sup- 
per. 

Although I am a very small pattern, yet as you 
may suppose, I always thought myself cut out for 
agreat man. Full of this idea, I left home and 
the farm, and pored over Davy and Anthon, with 








not taught to think ourselves perfeet when we/|the perseverance of a Hannibal, until, like his 
lack so much. We dislike to hear a mechanic’ soldiers amidst the luxuries of Capua, 1, amidst 
talk as if he worked by instinet; we despise the) the luxuries of Mathematics, Greek and Latin, 
scholar who is satisfied with present acquisitions | enervated my system, and had well nigh ruined 
of knowledge; and we cannot respect that far- | my health for this world and thereby put an end 
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to all my glorio ious anticipations of future great- 
ness. I have now left those halls in which I nurs- 
ed my ambition, and kept it warm, and (re) turn- 
ed farmer in order to build up, if possible my brok- 
en down health. 

Now | happen to have a little experience in| 


farming, and wish to have a great deal more; I} 


am wilting to throw in my mite, and am very | 
anxious to listen to what older and more expe-| 
rienced persons than myself have to say on this| 
important subject. But, lest I exhaust your pa- 
tience, and produce, on our first acquaintance, 
disagreeable associations with regard to myself, I | 
will say no more for the present, but with your 
permission, try to give you a song: 
The Farmer’s Saturday Eve. 
The glory of the setting sun, 
Emblazons forest, field and plain; 
It clothes in gold the lonely hill, 
And glitters in the waving grain. 


The peasant wending homeward now, 
Whilst gazing o’er the fields and trees, 

Sees nature’s songsters sporting round, 
And smiling, greets the balmy breeze. 


His weekly toil is ended now, 
The eve of Saturday has come; 

It cheers the valley and the field, 
And gently stills the busy hum. 


While thus, all nature sinks to rest, 
Who, like the man that tills the soil, 
Can feel the joy that nature gives, 
Whilst resting from his weekly toil! 
For while he rests his weary limbs, 
And mingles in the social room, 
Kind nature makes his verdant fields 
Tosmile, and growing grain to bloom. 


Fond prattlers climb upon his knee, 
And tender accents greet his ear; 

Bright smiles without reward his toil, 
And smiles within make joyful cheer. 


Give me the farmer’s happy home, 
So tree trom dread corruption’s wile; 
Yes, let me breathe the balmy breeze, 
Where rural joys ’midst plenty smile. 
Ohio, 1845. RURAL BARD. 





Exevisn Papers to September 18th, bring no news of importance. 
The weather continued fine, and the wheat harvest was mostly over, 
So wuch of the grain was believed to be injured by the wet, and the 
failure of the potatoe crop was so general, that the wheat and flour 
markets again manifested an upward tendency, and some shipments 
of flour are again being made from New York, 


THE MARKETS. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 13.—Flour is selling at 3,15 @ 3,20 — bl., wheat 





at 55 @ Sthcts. Plu. Corn,35 374 for old, and 28 @ 30 cts. for 
new. Oats 20 @ 22cts. Clover Seed, 4,00 @ 4,25. Timothy, 3,00 
4,00, sales mostly over. Cheese continues in good demand at 6} 





for table, 
Hogs have been contracted for, by 
rs. as high as $4 P 100 jf}. but notin very large numbers.— 
cattle sell as 3 25 @ 3,75 » 100 Ib 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 11.—Flour 3.87 @ 4,60. W heat, 84 @ B6 cts. 

ToLepo, Oc "10.—Flour 387 @ 3.90. Wheat, 77 @ 80 cts. 

New York, , dct. 10.—Ashes are firm at 4,00 for pots, and 4,124 
for pearls. Flour, 4,75 @ 4,87; fancy brands, 5,00. Wheat, 95 cis. 
Pork, nominal, at 10,87} for prime, and 13 74 tor mess. 


COLUMBUS PRODU CE MARKET. 


[MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 


tb. Butter for packing brings 10 @ 124 ets.; 


@, 6} cts. ¥ 
: 14.. Nochange in pork- 








Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Oct. 14. 





Graln. Povuttry. 

W heat, full wt., bu.,65 a@ 70 Turkeys, each, 23 a 

Indian corn, Ie a 20 Geese, a a 

Oats, 15 a@ 16, Ducks, “ 8 a WW 

Provisions. om hiekens, 8 a 9g 

Flour retail, bbl., 2,374 @ 3,30 SUNDRIES. 

* 100 Ths., 55 a 187% Apples, bu., Ge FT 
“s sSuckwheat, a dried, 1,50 «@ 

Indian meal.tu., 37 «a Peaches, dried, 2,00 a 

Homminy, quart, 3 | Potatoes, Wa B 

Beet,hind quarter, a sweet, @e ws 

100 ibs,, 2.50 a 2,00 Hay, ton, 5,00) a 6.00 

“ fore quarter, 2,00 a 2,50 Wood, hard,cord, 1,25 a@ 1,50 

Pork, large hogs, a Salt, bbi., 1,62 a 1,75 

small, a . 
lams.country,!b., 6 a 7 SEEDS. 
‘ city cured, 7 a x Clover, bu., 

Lard, Ib., ret, « Te Timothy, 2.00 a 3,00 
« in kgs. or bb 6) a Flax, 75 a 681 
Jutie est. a ) a 9. 
~ » eo mimon, - a “y W OOL. 

in kegs. 7 @ 8 Common, 09a B 
6ia 7 Fine and 4 bid., 2 a @ 
64 7 Full blood, ' 30 a 3i 
ib, 5 @ Asues, (only in barter.) 
* molasses, gal. a Pot, 100 Ibs... 2.75 «a 

Honey,comb,ib., 10 @ ' Pearl, 3.50 a 

“ strained. 12a 14. S¢orched salts, 0 a 





A FARM IN EXCHANGE FOR STOCK, be.| | ROCHES STER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 


( NE of the best farms in Northern Illinois, a little southerly of 


Wisconsin, is offered at a low price, and stock of various kinds 


| would be received in part payment at their cash value in Illinois. 
There 
about eighty acres, It is a high rolling prairie—soii rich and ready for 
| the plow. A ereek of spring water runs through the farm, and 
| Rock River bouuds iton the East, a mile and a quarter. 300 acres 
are perfect meadow; mills and villages near, and water excellent.— 
| ‘The improvements on the place are limited—a house, shanty and a 
lit u le feneing—leaving all to the taste and judgment of the purchaser. 
j ‘here are two other farms uear the above, but not so large, which 
| 1 offer on similar terms. Further particulars may be learned on 
application to the editor of the Ohio Cultivator, or to the subscriber 
| at Dixon, Illinois, JOUN THILLABER. 
| N. B. The advertiser is carrying on avery large farm near the 
| above, and with great satisfaction; and will be gratified to be of ser- 
| vice to settlers in that quarter. He would be willing to work the 
large farm on joint account with a good farmer, who has means 
equal to about ha!f the cost and requisiie outlays. 


500 ACRES OF CORN FOR SALE 


YUITABLE for cattle feeders, located in ditferent paris of Ross 
and Clinton counties. For terms, &e., apply to the owner. 
GEO. W. DUNN. av Chitticorne, 
Oct. 15—3t. 
ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 
HE undersigned is prepared to analize soils after the most ap- 
proved method. ‘The soil should he selected from the average 
| quality of the fie'd. It should be 
| hairsieve, and enc!osed in writing paper. A pound will bea con- 
} venient quantity, but half an ounce will be sufficient; it may be put 
} in abag made of a quarter of a sheet of fine letter paper, and enclos- 
| ed in a letter, so that the whole package need not weigh more than 
|} an Ounce, and sent by mail. 
The specimens shou!d be accompanied by a description of the land, 
} an account of the first growth of timber, &c., of the crops, of their 
| order of succession, and of their quantity and quatity. 
The charge for the analysis of one specimen, will be five dollars, 
for three specimens (ifsc at the same time,) ten doilars 
Cincinnati, Oct, 15, 1845. CHARLES A.R AYMOND, M.D. 


Sixth Street, opposite the Medical College of Ohio. 


PRINCE'S mm Tawa 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, ste i 
L. I.,near New York. 


jy Geeat Orntainat EstaBiisumMent, W.R. PRINCE & CO., 
| have just published their ‘Unrivatied Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants,’ comprising the lergest 
assortment of tive various classes, and the greatest collection of new 
and rare varieties, ever yet offered to the public, and at greatly re- 
duced prices. Every variety of trees and plants, is indiv idually de- 
seribed with precision never before evinced in any European or 
American Catalogue. ‘The collection of Roses comprises above 
1200 splendid varieties, 

‘These superior Catalogues will be sent gratis to every post paid ap- 
plieant. 

Orxpers per mail, will be executed with despatch, and in a supe- 
rior style, and forwarded as directed, 

WILLIAM R. PRINCE, & Co. 














» Oct. 1845, 
The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our name 
, Which they will find ¢ spans d onour ¢ mnaing ues, 


FRUIT TREES. 


{YOR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles north 

of the State House on the Sandusky road, an extensive assort- 
ment of F ruit Trees, comprising the best American and Foreign 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches. Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines and Quinces, together with Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubbery, Grape Vines, Goosherries, Raspberries and Strawberries. 
Also a fine variety of Roses, Bulbs, &e. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to. Trees carefully 
packed and correctly labelled, Persons not familiar with the names 
of fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; insuch 
cases those only wil be sent of the most approved kinds, and when 
required, such as ripen in succession. 

Septem! ser 15, 1E45.—ot JOHN FISHER. 


THOS. Ww ILMING TON S NEW TARIFF, 
SELF-CLEANING PLOW. 


rPuis PLOW is designed especially for rich bottom lands, where 

ordinary plows will not scour so as to work freely. It is of 
such a shape, and made of such materials as ensure its keeping clean 
and bright in the worst kind of black loamy soils. It is manufactured 
by Thos. Wilmington, 11 miles norih of Dayton, O., on the National 
Road (post olfice address is Dayton.) The following certificates are 
offered to the public: 

We the undersigned, having tried Thos. Wilmington’s New Tar- 
iff and Self Cleaning Plow, would recoimmend it as the best we have 
seen for scouring in black ground: 

Miami Counry.—W mm. Galegan, Thomas Miller, John Clark. 

Monteomeny Covunty.—Reigna! Butt, John Dille,Philip Wagner 
John Wagner, Isaac Dille. 

Greens County.—John Kneisly. 

Criark Country.—Solomon Shellaberger, Thos. Swanie, Peter 
Auglerberger, Jonah Haine, Philip Kiblinger, Henry Gore, Nicholas 
Schatfer. Adam Baker, Nathaniel Johnson, Henry Croft, M. B. Lay- 
ton, John Minnick, John E. Layton, Daniel Kiblinger, Gersham 
Gared. 

Cuampaten County.—Samuel Crabill. Charles Barnstetter, Joseph 
Pence, Jolin Newel, Emanuel Shoup, V. B, Pangle, John Evans, 
Richard Stokes, T. L. Evans, Ruben Hagenbaugh. 

We the undersigned have tried Thos. Wilmington’s New Tariff 
and Self-Cleaning Plow in black ground that no other plow would 
scour in, do hereby certify that his has scoured completely: 

Bic Darby, Franktiin Co.—S. Hambleton, Henry Clover, Wm. 
Lyon, Joseph Morgan, James Furgason, John Morgan, Thomas Tip- 
ton, J. H. Chenowith, G. W. Helmick, A. Thornton. 

Picxaway Counnty.-A. Whiteside, Geo. Green,Wm. Kirkendall. 

Co.tumevs, O.—We the undersigned, having seen Thomas Wil- 
mington’s New Tariff Self-Cleaning Plow tried in a black loamy 
ground, do certify that it scoured wel! and we believe it to be the best 
plow we have ever seen for such ground: 

J. Miner, R. Mewler,S. Medary, L. Goodale. 


September 15. 


Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000. 
HE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company in the West.— 
Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 


hg: ae 
N. 
and title 











are about 1200 acres including a grove of ancient timber of | 


and young stock for nurseries at the west, 


dried in the sun, sifted through a / 


[ Rochester, N. Y.] 


HE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fruit trees of different ages 
and kinds, thoroughly tested upon bearing trees in the city and 
vicinity. Also a good assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 
Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders being 
faithfully executed, and the trees will be carefu ily packed and for- 
warded toany address. We can a'so furnish any amount of scions 
All orders must be ac- 

companied by cash, or if a credit is desired, a good reference. 

LISSEL & HOOKER, 





Refer to M. B. Batebam, Coiumbus, O. 


OAKLAND FEMALE SEMINARY, 
{ Hillsborough, Ohio.) 


FPHE lth session of this institution will commence on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 1, 1845, and continue 20 weeks. 


TERMS. 
Tuition in the Primary department, per session, in advance.. $7 00 
Arithmetic, Ge ography, Grammer, peor - and Writing, in 
advance...... ikdene iia 11 00 
All higher studies in advance... 15 00 


If payments be not made in adv ance, $1 w il be added to each class 
of studies, 


EXTRA CHARGES. 


Music, with use of Piano, per S@ssiOn.......seeeseeeceeeeee 20 00 
Drawing ......+. osecececcces ecececccccesececes er ececvcece 2 00 
Painting ...... oceevesccccccs ececescccccceccrecesecccesces 10 UO 


Embroidery ..... 





5.00 
French, German, Latin and Greek languages... 12 00 
Chemical Experiments. ...........0ce-seecees 2 00 
EE Bi id d 0 tdsacddnanknskbabe es edscnccesesscsounces: J@® 


Boarding with the principal, $1 75 per week if paid in advance, or 
$2 if notin advance. Payments will be considered in advance if 
made within one month afer the pupil enters. Boarding may be 
obtained in good private families at $1 50 per week, Washing costs 
5V cents per dozen. For other particulars see the last catalogue. 

JO. McD. MATHEWS, Principal. 

Hillsborough, Sept 9, 1245. 

Fr. The Hilsborough Academy will go into operat ica, in the 
new building, Oct. 1, 1845, under the direction of [saat Sams, Esq. 
Mr. Sams’ high reputation, and long experience as a classic al teach- 
er, Will no doubt attract a large schoo! at once. Boarding may be 
ob tained for boys, at $1 25 per week. J. McD. M. 


8. 


“ALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


‘HE subscriber would sell on very reasonablefterms, either the 
whole or the eastern half of his farm,! ying five miles from the 
city of Columbus, on the main road leading from Columbus to Cleve- 
land, and containing 375 acres of the very best quality of land, near - 
ly the halfof which is under cultivation. The buildings are good 
and convenient, It contains a good orchard, several never failing 
springs of excellent water, very conveniently situated, and other ad- 
vantages which render it one of the most desirable farms in Frank- 
lincounty. Alum creek passes nearly through the middle of it. If 
a xale is not effected previous to Monday the &th of December next, 
the undersigned designs selling off at public vendue. 
Apply (postage paid, if by letter) to the subscriber on the premises, 
or to L. Heyl, Esq. ,in Columbus. Cc. HEYI 
September 27 27, 1845. 


4. 


PURE C OTS W OLD AND BAKE WELL 
SHEEP, 
OR SALE by M. Beacn, Lebanon, Warren Co. They were 
purchased of Mr, Sotham and Mr. Dunn, well known importers 
and breeders of fine stock in New York, and are of undoubted pedi- 
gree and excellence 
Oct. 1, 1845. 


LINNASAN BOTANIC GARDEN 


And Nursery — Late Prince’s Flushing, L. L., 
Near New York 

HE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated nursery, 

late of William Prince deceased,and exclusively designated by 
the above title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale, at reduced pri- 
ees, a more extensive variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Plants, &c., than can be found in any other Nursery 
in the United States, and the genuineness of whieh may be de- 
pended upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit the 
confidence and patronage ot the Public, by integrity and liberality 
in dealing, and moderation in charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions far planting and culture, 
furnished gratis on application to the New Proprietors, by mail, 
post paid, and Orders promptly “ee 

NTER & Co., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. I. September 1, 068. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 


OUN BURR offers for sale at this establishment over 1000 peach 
trees of the choicest varieties, about 700 choicest kinds of cherry 
trees;a few of the most select varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Apricots, Quinces and Grape-vines; many varieties of Strawberry 
plants, embracing varieties not surpassed in quality, flavor, size or 
productiveness; also, Filherts, Currants, Raspberries, Asparagus and 
Rheubarb roots; 100 varieties Chinese, Tea, Bourbon, Norsitte, Mi- 
crophyla, Multiflora and Garden Roses, Springas, Atheas. Liiacs, 
Gudder Rose or Snowbal!, Double Flowring Almond, Honeysuckles, 
Calicanthers, Hydrangeas, White Fragrant Chinese Peonias. 
South st. 4 mile east of Columbus. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
H Y the subseriber, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
full blooded or 3 blood Merino Sheep, a large proportion of 
ewes; (must be free of foot rot.) Also a full blooded Short Horn 
Durham Bull and Cow of known pedigree. Address 
VINCENT WESENER, 
White Swan Farm near Massilon, O. 
AGENC Y 
For the purchase and sale of improved breeds 
of Cattle, Sheep, Swine, &c. 
AARON CLEMENT. 





PHILADELPHIA, Auz. 11, 1845. 





Refers to M. B. Bateham, Editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O. 








